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NEW TITLES TO BE PUBLISHED THIS YEAR ARE: 


Pacific Coastal Liners 


by Gordon Newell & Joe Williamson 


Those who enjoyed Newell & Williamsons’ pictorial histories of the sea 
—PACIFIC TUGBOATS and PACIFIC STEAMBOATS—are anxiously 
awaiting the story of the coastal passenger steam ships. Hundreds of rare 
photos showing this phase of sea history. 81/4 x 11 page size. Pre-publica- 
tion price $9.75; after publication $11.00 


High Worlds of the Mountain Climber 


by Bob & Ira Spring, text by Harvey Manning 


In this book we have the superb photography of these famous twins, both 
black and white and impressive full colour. The text is a history of moun- 
tain climbing in the Northwest by a famous mountain climber. 81/4 x 11 
page. Pre-publication price $9.75, after publication $11.00 


Fish and Ships 


by Ral ph W. Andrews & A. K. Larssen 


Picture story of the free men of the sea—the rugged gallant fishermen of 
the North Pacific and Alaska with their dories, nets, uncertain pay and 
ever-present dream of hitting the big school. 81/4 x 11 page size. Pre-pub 
price $9.75; after publication $11.00 


Ticket to the Circus 


by Charles Philip Fox 


This is the stupendous story of the incredible Ringlings and their circus in 
all its amazing detail, from humble Wisconsin beginnings to world-wide 
glory. Over 300 rare photos. 814 x 11 page size. Pre-publication price 
$9.75; after publication $11.00 


SEND FOR YOUR LIST NOW 
The complete list of these beautiful Western picture books is now stocked 
in Vancouver 
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LIBRARY 
SERVICE TO CHILDREN 
IN VANCOUVER 


ISABEL McTAVISH 
Coordinator of Work with Children, 
Vancouver Public Library 


Last year, British Columbia’s 
100th birthday, was also the 50th anniversary of service to children 
in the Vancouver Public Library. Fifty years of work with boys 
and girls have seen tremendous changes. Today the physical plant 
includes spacious rooms at the central library and six branches, as 
well as a bookmobile and stations; the collection comprises 100,000 
books; services include reference and loan service to children, com- 
pilation of bibliographies and indexes, story-telling, puppet shows, 
school visits, and aid and advice to a large number of institutions 
and organizations. 

Although the Library was founded in 1892, it is not until 1901 
that records mention some books for children. The first children’s 
room (for boys only) was opened in 1908, and in 1909 it became 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Department with a stock of 289 books. This 
article is a resume of the services of the department, after its early 
struggle against lack of books and space enabled it to make its 
influence felt in the life of city children. 


Service to Schools 


In 1924 the Chief Librarian and the Children’s Librarian made 
a survey of public school libraries and reported to the Survey Com- 
mission on Education which was then sitting. The Commission's 
report recommending a change from the text-book centred school 
to the library-centred school had a revolutionary effect upon the 
educational system and brought about a close integration of the 
work of the schools and of the Boys’ and Girls’ Department of the 
Vancouver Public Library. As a result of this survey the Librarian 
recommended that year 








that a Schools Department be established as an auxiliary to our 

Children’s Department with a view to placing in our schools 

small collections of carefully selected and graded books for the 

use of the pupils. 
Plans for the formation of a Schools Department were not realized 
for many years because of the Depression. In the years between, 
active ties were created between the public schools and the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Department which, in addition to the usual functions, 
originated most of the services more fully developed later by the 
Schools Department. 

In 1926 class room libraries were lent to two schools, but requests 
from other schools for books could not be granted at that time be- 
cause of the limited book stock. Loans increased from a modest 
figure of under 200 to two schools in 1926 to 1,050 books to ten 
schools in 1932. The circulation of these books within the schools 
amounted to 26,803 loans that year. In 1933, when the long-term 
effects of the Depression were being felt, loans to schools were 
discontinued except for loans to “‘special classes”, a service intro- 
duced at the request of the schools in 1931. The discontinuance of 
loans to schools reduced circulation of books to the city’s children 
for more than a decade. This was especially hard upon the children 
of the Depression years, for many did not have the carfare to come 
to the library themselves. Some school teachers softened the blow 
by coming with the children’s cards and carrying away large quan- 
tities of books so that the children could do supplementary reading. 
There is no doubt that loans to schools from 1926-1933, besides 
being a service, gave schools an incentive to build up collections of 
their own. 

Loans of book collections was not the only or perhaps even the 
major service to schools. Almost exclusively for the use of teach- 
ers and their pupils was a picture collection started in 1927, classi- 
fied, mounted, pressed, circulated to the extent of 20,653 loans in 
1941, the peak year, and totaling 13,480 pictures when it was trans- 
ferred to the Fine Arts Division in 1959. Aid with book selection 
and classification was supplied to the schools until the formation 
of the Schools Department. The 1930 departmental report and 
others mention a “special circulation section” of books on “‘paper- 
craft, industrial art, short stories to tell, folk dances and songs” 
reserved mostly for teachers. Library instruction was given to 
teachers and to pupils at the library and in the schools in cata- 
loguing, use of the library and even in mending books and mount- 
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ing pictures. Perhaps the most important service to the school 
pupils themselves has been the visits by librarians to the schools to 
read to the younger children, give book talks and instruction in 
catalogue use to the older ones, and to tell all of them about the 
services available to them at the Boys’ and Girls’ Department. A 
good part of the large registration of boys and girls is due to 
these school visits which remained the important contact of the 
Department with school children after the Schools Department 
(formed in 1939) took over most other services. One cannot help 
but think, after reviewing the many services of the Children’s De- 
partment to schools, that the Department can take much of the 
credit for the development of school libraries in Vancouver. 


Story Telling and Puppet Shows 


A new service, story telling, was introduced in the spring of 
1921, but it was intermittent through the years, dependent upon 
suitable personnel and adequate budget. It was fully appreciated 
that the cumulative effect of the art of story telling needed time to 
develop responsive, participating listeners. Continuing in the early 
thirties the programme was gradually building response and com- 
munication between story teller and audience. A cryptic reference 
in the 1933 annual report, however, indicates that the Depression 
had forced economies and the continuance of the story hour became 
sporadic and uncertain. It is not until 1947 that a regular schedule 
was instituted once more with weekly stories at the main library 
and at Alexandra Neighbourhood House. 

Puppet shows were introduced in 1949 to augment and drama- 
tize the story telling. The puppets and stage were made by mem- 
bers of the staff and seven performances were given that first year 
to 1,500 children. The puppet plays were not envisaged as dramatic 
performances alone, but rather as introductory to the library and its 
books. The related activity of story telling was not forgotten, but 
was revitalized by courses and workshops given in the library and 
in the Vancouver night schools. During the 1950s the programme 
was in full recovery from the curtailment of the Depression and 
the war years. 

Puppet shows and story telling have become an integral part of 
the Boys’ and Girls’ service to the public. The first year in the new 
building has brought a truly amazing increase in attendance at 
both, and constant re-evaluation, improvements and experiments 
are being made. 
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Young Adults 


As early as 1929 the Boys’ and Girls’ Department was suggest- 
ing the advisability of setting up an “Intermediate Collection” that 
would serve the specific and special needs of high school students. 
The Charles Dickens Room was opened in the spring of 1930, and 
the report of 1931 states that 99 books were added to bring its col- 
lection to 171. In 1932 the nucleus collection had grown to 306 
volumes, but disappointment was felt that the Charles Dickens 
Room had not been expanded into a full department for concen- 
trated work with young adults. In 1933, 1934 and 1935 the plea 
was for a separate allotment, at least, for the purchase of books for 
the collection. By 1935 it had grown to 700 volumes and had been 
moved into “the back room” in order to give it further room to 
expand without inconveniencing the Boys’ and Girls’, but, as yet, 
there was not a full time librarian or senior assistant on duty. Cir- 
culation in 1936 totaled 4,142 books. With the appointment of 
a librarian as part-time Divisional Head in 1938, the dream of a 
department with a separate budget and a definite programme be- 
came a reality. Circulation for the years 1939 and 1940 jumped to 
12,885 and 14,619 respectively. By 1941 it was becoming appar- 
ent, however, that efficient operation was hampered by lack of per- 
sonnel, and of a full-time divisional head, as the librarian had to 
divide her time between the Charles Dickens Room, the Schools 
Department, and Boys’ and Girls’. The war years, with their well- 
paying jobs for high school students and the evacuation of the Jap- 
anese—always excellent library patrons—had an adverse effect on 
the somewhat languishing service. In 1945 the decision was made 
to move the collection from its separate room and attach it to the 
Adult Circulation Department. As the years passed, re-evaluation 
of thinking on the problem of library service to teen-agers brought 
an end to the special young people's collection after the move to 
the new building. 


Aid to Institutional Libraries 
In 1929 an attempt was made to establish small stations in 
various children’s institutions throughout the city. A loan of 30 
books was made to the Crippled Children’s Hospital at Marpole, 
but most institutions did not feel that they were in a position to 

take advantage of the opportunity at that time. 
In 1931 the Library offered to assist children’s institutions in 
developing their own libraries by taking over all books sent to the 
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institutions by friends, sorting out, cataloguing and binding those 
considered worth keeping, and putting them into a permanent col- 
lection for the institution concerned. Those considered not worth 
keeping would be sold and the proceeds used to purchase new 
books, and unsaleable books would be destroyed. In addition, the 
Library would provide a supplementary collection until the institu- 
tion’s own collection was sufficiently developed. The Alexandra 
Children’s Home and the Juvenile Detention Home accepted this 
offer in that year, the Crippled Children’s Hospital in 1934, and 
the Vancouver Preventorium in 1936. 

It was found that the vast majority of books donated to these 
institutions were either out-of-date (vast quantities of Alger and 
Elsie were disposed of) or unsuitable for children, and of those 
remaining, most needed repair or rebinding. However, nucleus 
collections were returned to the institutions and supplementary col- 
lections provided. 

In 1941 the reorganized Alexandra Neighbourhood House be- 
came a station and in 1942 the collection on loan to the Juvenile 
Detention Home was withdrawn because of lack of cooperation. 
Service to the Vancouver Preventorium (now Princess Margaret 
Village, the TB hospital for children) and the Children’s Hospital 
continues to flourish. 


Services to Playgrounds, Camps and Organizations 


The extension activities of the Boys’ and Girls’ Department in- 
cluded circulating books to playgrounds and camps. The success 
of these activities was intermittent, however, being dependent upon 
sufficient funds, responsible supervisors, suitable staff and, even, 
clement weather. The service to playgrounds was begun in 1927, 
languished in 1928, renewed in 1929 but concluded that same year 
because of high losses. In 1947 this work was re-instated and by 
1948 was extended to ten playgrounds. Economy forced curtail- 
ment of the programme in 1953. 

Paralleling the service to playgrounds was that to the summer 
camps sponsored by church groups, service clubs, Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides. This work was not subject to the same difficulties, 
representing little strain on library funds and staff, and it has con- 
tinued successfully to the present. 

Advice and assistance to various organizations throughout the 
city has always been one of the dominant features of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department. In addition to helping those directly concerned 
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with youth through the media of book talks, displays and lists, 
assistance has been given to many others, from radio stations look- 
ing for material to the individual artist searching for illustrations. 


Deposits, Stations and Branches 


Various approaches had been made to the then experimental 
idea of book deposit stations readily accessible to the citizens of 
the city. Book deposits in drug stores were tried in the library’s 
early years until they were closed and the books withdrawn in 1914. 
It is difficult to say for certain whether juvenile books were in- 
cluded among the 8,000 volumes used in this experiment, but it 
seems highly probable. By 1924 the need for expansion to meet 
the needs of an expanding city brought the idea of establish- 
ing deposit stations later to be developed into more satisfactory 
branches. Envisioned as a temporary and expedient measure, the 
book deposits—the first in South Vancouver before its incorpora- 
tion into the city—served their purpose and furthered the work 
of both adult and juvenile departments. 

Kitsilano branch, the forerunner of an extensive branch system, 
was opened in 1927. Indication of its use is given by the statistics 
of 1928: 161,000 volumes circulated among 8,000 adult and juven- 
ile borrowers. Because of the Depression, and despite its popu- 
larity, the branch led a precarious existence and was actually closed 
during 1933 to June, 1934. The juvenile department continued 
to carry on a planned and expanding program of activities (class 
visits, story hours in the building and at the nearby park, reading 
and stamp clubs) through the uncertain thirties into the more con- 
fident forties and the triumphant fifties. These accepted and estab- 
lished activities served as a working model for the future branches: 
Kerrisdale in 1944, Gordon House in 1945, South Hill, Dunbar, 
Collingwood, Mobile, and, in the current year, Oakridge. 


Ir seems apparent from reading 
the story of the Boys’ and Girls’ Department that its formative 
years—from the beginning through the thirties—were marked by 
a struggle against an unsuitable location, crowded conditions, lack 
of staff and a disproportionate amount of time and effort directed 
towards aid to schools. This last item as much as the other three 
strained the growth of the public library’s work with children. The 
lack of a centralized agency under the direction of the School 
Board to encourage, advise and coordinate the establishment of 
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school libraries in the city until 1939, resulted in that very im- 
portant and vital function falling to the lot of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Department. Willingly accepted and courageously tackled as the 
task was, it still constituted a drain on budget and staff and, more 
insidious still, tended to assume first place in the aims and ambi- 
tions of the department. Upon the formation of the Schools De- 
partment, the Boys’ and Girls’ had to reorient itself to other aspects 
of work with children more properly the peculiar and rightful func- 
tions of a public library. 

The work has prospered greatly through the years despite these 
difficulties and their attendant strains. Statistics tell the story: 
3,948 registered borrowers in 1924, 35,000 or 70% of the city’s 
children registered in 1958. Circulation figures show a similar 
increase: 52,867 volumes in 1924, 14 years after the creation of the 
juvenile department, over one million in 1956, 32 years later. It is 
difficult to estimate the actual place of the Boys’ and Girls’ Depart- 
ment in its community. Its wide range of services—both those cur- 
rent and continuing and those now defunct—would have to be 
tabulated and their apparent and probable influences estimated. 
Such an actual measurement of intangibles is not possible, but if it 
were, the positive influence and value of the Vancouver Public 
Library's work with children would not be found wanting. 





Ccumie IRWIN & CO. LIMITED 
WISH TO ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR VAN- 
COUVER BRANCH AT SUITE 610 OF THE ROYAL TRUST 
BUILDING AT 626 WEST PENDER STREET. WE EXTEND 
A CORDIAL INVITATION TO ALL LIBARIANS TO VISIT 
THESE PREMISES AND INSPECT OUR LIBRARY OF NEW 


AND PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED BOOKS. 
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LIBRARIES 
AND LIBRARIANSHIP: 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1958/59 


PETER GROSSMAN 
President, British Columbia Library Association 


Tue new library buildings in 
New Westminster, Kamloops, North Vancouver and Vancouver are 
no longer news but the effect that they have had on their respective 
communities is worth reporting. In every case the effect has been a 
dramatic, and at times overwhelming increase in use. It might have 
been expected that this would be a temporary interest that would 
subside when the excitement over the building calmed down, but it 
has proved to be a sustained growth, limited only by the available 
resources of books and staff. Where these have been augmented 
the growth continues. 


Metropolitan Planning 


In the Programme for Library Development in British Colum- 
bia’ produced by a Joint Committee of BCLA and the Public 
Library Commission, considerable thought was given to the future 
development of libraries in the metropolitan areas of the Province. 

However, when the Greater Vancouver Metropolitan Planning 
Committee was set up in 1958, library service was not included in 
the terms of reference. It is now understood that, as a result of 
representations made by the Public Library Commission, the scope 
of the Committee has been enlarged and that some study of the 
problem will be made. 

1 Joint Committee on Library Policy, Programme for Library Development in Bri- 
tish Columbia, Victoria, 1945. 
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It will be interesting to compare any new proposals that may be 
made with the recommendations of 1945. It would seem that al- 
though the situation in the Victoria and New Westminster areas has 
not changed greatly, all of the municipalities in Greater Vancouver 
now have some degree of library service and this fact may well alter 
the nature and degree of library co-operation required. 


Regional Libraries 


Reports from the Regional Libraries show a steady increase in 
use comparable with that in the urban centres. The effort to meet 
these increased demands for service is made more difficult by the 
old problem of rising costs and the difficulty of obtaining addi- 
tional revenue. 

This is a problem that has faced the regional systems since their 
inception and there is no prospect of a solution in the near future. 
Some comfort may be gained from the fact that each year they 
become more firmly established, not only as accepted, but as essen- 
tial institutions. For the present their resources are fully taxed 
merely to make books available but the time must eventually come 
when it will be possible for them to provide the full range of 
public library services. 


Library Education 


The Report of the Special Committee on Library Education? 
which appeared in 1957 made it obvious that a School of Librarian- 
ship was needed in British Columbia. Although it is still not pos- 
sible to say when the school will be established, steady progress is 
being made. It is also clear from the proposals that have been 
made that this will not be ‘just another library school”, but that 
it will insist on standards in keeping with the emerging high con- 
cept of professional librarianship. 


Librarians 


Because of the widespread increase in the use of British Colum- 
bia libraries, not matched by a corresponding increase in revenues 
or staff, librarians are working harder than ever before. This makes 
it more difficult to find time for all or any of the activities of the 
numerous library associations towards which most librarians feel 
some responsibility. This multiplicity of associations: the local Staff 


2 Public Library Commission, Special Committee on Library Education, Training 
Professional Librarians for Western Canada; Report, Victoria, 1957. 
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Association, BCLA, CLA, PNLA and ALA, with all their various Divi- 
sions, Committees and Special Groups, is apt to fill the beginning 
librarian with dismay, and many with years of service are wonder- 
ing how to choose between them, as it is obviously impossible to be 
active in all. 

There is less time, as well, for outside activities and work with 
related organizations. These pressures are accentuated by the reali- 
zation that the growing emphasis on professionalism, as indicated 
by discussions within BCLA over the past five years, entails a respon- 
sibility for wide reading, continued study and personal develop- 
ment that has not always been fully recognized. It is unfortunate 
that the quip “a librarian is some one who doesn’t know anything 
but knows where to find it” is occasionally almost true. 

This interest in professional recognition, now under study by a 
Special Committee of BCLA, is a healthy sign. Librarians are realiz- 
ing that they do not automatically become “professional” on receipt 
of a BLS or MLS degree, nor by disdaining tasks which may appear 
to be clerical in nature nor by reason of salaries, be they high or 
low. It is not a mysterious mantle conferred by the Certification 
Committee. It is becoming apparent that it is not enough to exer- 
cise a technical skill in meeting the demands, either of the general 
public or of a specialized group. 

The fact is emerging from the flood of argument and disserta- 
tion, some of it in this magazine, that the claim to professional 
status will rest on the ability of librarians to anticipate, to recog- 
nize, to define and to fill needs rather than demands; on their 
ability to make and maintain judgments with regard to the quality 
of books and related materials and the relative importance of the 
various needs. They will be recognized as professional librarians, 
not on the basis of academic qualification or of technical com- 
petence but on the extent to which they exercise professional 
judgment. 
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LIBRARIES 
AND LIBRARIANSHIP: 
CANADA, 1958/59 
A Review of the Literature 


SAM ROTHSTEIN 
Assistant Librarian, University of British Columbia 


AWN assiduous' search of the Cana- 
dian library literature of 1958 brings to light only a dozen or so 
significant articles, and these for the most part offered carefully 
considered opinion rather than new information. Comprehensive 
investigations, such as Bernard Ower’s report on British library 
education,” are exceedingly rare. Even our bibliographical publica- 
tions, with the shining exception of the Atlantic Provinces Check- 
list, customarily go no further than the selected list of current 
books on this and that. 

The professional literature we do have shows Canadian librar- 
ians as painfully self-conscious, whose favourite subject by long 
odds is the Canadian librarian. This theme has many variations— 
status, training, remuneration, recruitment, ethics — and the con- 
necting link between them is the desire to improve our unfortunate 
lot. To our credit, there is little disposition to find fault with the 
stars. Many articles are, instead, plainly exhortatory, setting forth 
goals of professional conduct to which we should aspire. Variously 
labeled as credo, code of ethics, or philosophy of librarianship, 
none of these efforts seems to me to be successful. Sincere and laud- 
ably high-minded, yes—but, as a caustic letter to Feliciter points 
out,? the precepts proferred are seldom particularly relevant to li- 
brarianship.. They tell us how to be good citizens, not how to be 
good librarians. . 

1 Jeff Turner actually did the searching; I hope that “assiduous” is the right 
word for it. 


2 Ower, Bernard A., “Report on British Library Education”, Feliciter, 3, 6:17-41, 
February, 1958. 


3 Ovwer, Bernard A., “Letter to the Editor”, Feliciter, 4, 5:19-20, January, 1959. 
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A more practical approach seeks recognition and improvement 
of status through the formation of associations limited to profes- 
sional librarians. Turner’s analysis of professionalism argues that 
such associations would serve to distinguish the qualified from the 
unqualified practitioner, raise standards of service and eventually 
—let us be quite honest about this, too—increase the bargaining 
power of the “ins’.* The establishment of the Institute of Pro- 
fessional Librarians in Ontario represents the first real test of this 
reasoning.’ Other provinces will await almost with suspense the 
results of this truly significant experiment. 

The formation of the Institute underlines the failure of the 
certification movement in Canadian librarianship. Though a 
majority of the American states now have some form of govern- 
mental certification for librarians, only two Canadian provinces 
( British Columbia and Ontario) have ruled on requisites for 
admissibility to professional library positions, and neither regula- 
tion is mandatory. An interesting discussion in the APLA Bulletin 
suggests why we lack such legislation: smaller libraries fear that 
the imposition of high qualifications will only increase their diffi- 
culty in obtaining personnel. A Newfoundland librarian puts it 
this way: “Is it not better to have professional librarians without 
academic degrees than to have no professional librarians at all?” 
And the question, as Spicer’s alarming report on the mounting 
shortage of professional staff shows,’ is not merely academic. 

Faced with this issue of more librarians versus better librarians, 
most writers have somehow found a comfortable position on the 
fence. The CLA Certification Committee itself proposes that the 
BA-BLS be recognized as the minimum qualification for professional 
membership, but hedges its bet by advocating that graduates of 
non-accredited library schools or university graduates of other 
countries be granted certificates on the passing of an examination 
to be set by the cLa. The Institute of Professional Librarians de- 


4 Turner, G. G., “The Place of Librarianship Among the Professions”, Feliciter, 
3, 10:21-24, June, 1958. 

5 Institute of Professional Librarians, Ontario Library Association, Elizabeth 
Magee, president, [Report], Ontario Library Review, 42:217-18, November, 
1958. 

“Certification: National or Provincial Matter?”, aApLA Bulletin, 23:10-11, Fall, 
1958. 


Canadian Library Association, Recruitment Survey Committee, Eric J. Spicer, 
chairman, “Demand for Librarians, 1957-1966", Feliciter, 3, 6:7-15, February, 
1958. 
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mands the BA-BLS as the requisite for registration, but diplomatic- 
ally accepts lesser qualifications until 1960. 

Clearly both groups, while resolutely opposing the dilution of 
standards for admission to the profession, have some difficulty in 
deciding just what constitutes an adequate professional qualifica- 
tion. To put it quite bluntly, the problem is what to do about 
English-trained librarians and the unaccredited library schools. 

These two interlocking questions have bedevilled Canadian 
librarians for a long time. It is therefore with something like relief 
that we see the CLA passing official resolutions on these matters at 
its last conference. The resolutions arose out of the pre-conference 
Workshop on Library Education, which put a hundred librarians to 
discussing the chief issues. Enjoined to come out with clear-cut 
answers, the Workshop participants said yes to the establishment 
of additional library schools, no to the fourth-year degree, maybe 
to the fifth-year MLS, and just argued about new courses and meth- 
ods needed in existing library schools.” The wave of discussion even 
crossed the Atlantic, with prominent British librarians now joining 
in the debate over the equivalence of British and Canadian cred- 
entials.’° 

There are titillating hints that the CLA may convene an interna- 
tional meeting on comparative library education in 1960. Even if 
this battle royal does not come off, the pending file for 1958 shows 
that Canadian librarians will not soon lack for controversial issues. 
Federal legislation on obscenity is imminent and the CLA 
Bulletin’s several articles on censorship have only set the stage for 
the full hearing that must follow when the government makes 
clear its intentions. The CLA Pension Plan provoked outright name- 
calling on the floor of the annual general meeting and its actual 
working-out will be the subject of critical attention. The National 
Library building, just around the corner in our thinking of last 
year, will have to be fought for in the next. And in 1959, as in 1958, 
the most-widely discussed article of all will be the annual presenta- 
tion of salary statistics. Looking backwards or forwards, Canadian 
librarianship offers us a lively scene. 


8 Canadian Library Association, Certification Committee, Kathleen M. Allan, 
chairman, “Certification”, Feliciter, 3, 10, Part 2, “Reports of Committees”: 2-3, 
June, 1958. 

9 Canadian Library Association, Proceedings of the Library Education Workshop, 
(Education for Librarianship, Study No. 4), Ottawa, 1958. 


10 “Canadian Libraries and Problems of Staff Recruitment”, Library Review, 128: 
530-36, Winter, 1958. 
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described in these pages. 24 pages of illus. 
May publication. Cassell. $4.50 








TO SIR, WITH LOVE 
by E. R. Braithwaite 

This is the story of a Negro teacher in a school 
in the East End of London. It is a moving and 
inspiring story, for Mr. Braithwaite, inexperi- 
enced and faced with a class of rough, difficult 
boys and girls, finally won not only their in- 
terest but their affection. Recommended by the 
Book Society. Bodley Head. 188 pages. $3.00 
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EMILY CARR: 
PAINTER AS WRITER 


J. A. MCDONALD 
Department of Romance Studies, University of British Columbia 


“Artists talk in paint—words do 
not come easily,” said Emily Carr at the beginning of an address 
on creative art given in Victoria in 1930 at the opening of her one- 
man show. Then she went on to speak with a directness and a 
pungency that reflected her own forthright, and at times discon- 
certingly uncompromising character. “I want to tell you,” she said, 
“some of the things that I puzzled about when I first saw [this new 
art} and wondered what it was all about. It stirred me all up, yet I 
couldn’t leave it alone. I wanted to know why.” Of insincere artists 
she said, “They squeeze and little themselves, hoping to please or 
sell. I tell you it is better to be a street-sweeper or a char or a board- 
ing-house keeper than lower your standard. These may spoil your 
temper, but they need not dwarf your soul.”? 

This is straight talking and straight writing, and suggests the 
vivid immediacy of style that characterizes Emily Carr’s charcoal 
studies and oil sketches on paper of the British Columbia forest 
interiors that she so deeply loved. 

Emily Carr thought of herself as primarily a painter, as indeed 
she was. To suggest that she was not primarily a painter is to do 
her an injustice. Yet in the introduction to The Heart of a Peacock 
we are told that “some critics have gone so far as to say that her 
talent in writing even outran her talent in painting.”? But this is to 
let enthusiasm for a very modest literary achievement get quite out 
of hand. 


1 Am Address, p.1. 
2 The Heart of a Peacock, p. xii. 
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She did, nevertheless, take her writing seriously and she worked 
hard at it. According to her sister Alice, she worked hard at any- 
thing she undertook. In 1927, when she was already 56, she took a 
correspondence course in journalism. In 1934 she attended a course 
in short story writing at the Summer School at Victoria, where she 
received praise for her Indian story “The Hully-up Paper”. 

Of this story and of some others we are told by her literary 
executor, Mr. Ira Dilworth, that several versions exist. ‘In prepar- 
ing them for publication,” he writes, ‘I have selected what seemed 
to me the superior version. In a very few cases I have grafted a 
passage from one version into the other where I felt the passage 
added something really striking. Otherwise I have done only ordi- 
nary editorial work (punctuation, paragraphing, etc.) Else- 
where he insists, “‘Emily Carr’s style was her style, never mine.” 

Emily Carr expressed gratitude to her friend “Eye” (as she affec- 
tionately called him) in a letter that is quoted in the foreword to 
her address on art referred to above: “Think I’ve made all the cor- 
rections. Thanks ever so for the notes. They were full and very 
illuminating. I tried to carry them out . . . You are very patient, 
very painstaking. I rely tremendously on your final judgment— 
don’t believe I could send to a publisher without a pre-eye from 
you. I write like I paint from feeling not from knowledge.’ 

“I write like I paint from feeling not from knowledge’’ is at once 
the key to the strength and to the weakness of Emily Carr’s work. 

Her writing is essentially autobiographical. Her tales and 
sketches are extensions of the journals which she kept for years; 
her Indian sketches (Klee Wyck), her childhood in Victoria (The 
Book of Small), her ““landladying” (The House of All Sorts), het 
sanatorium experience (Pause), and the miscellanies grouped under 
the titles Growing Pains and The Heart of a Peacock. 

Her only attempt at purely inventive writing, and at the same 
time her only romantic love story, “Lilies”, in The Heart of a Pea- 
cock, is a failure—with its creaky plot, too obvious symbolism, 
clumsy dialogue and tenderness become mawkish: 

Lily stopped for breath, and Ma took up the story. 

“You see, Lily’s invalid ain’t got long, Jane, an’ nobody dassn’t vex 
her. Them gawpin’ relatives was er round tryin’ to fix a match 
between her son and his cousin. An’ all the while he an’ our Lily was 


lovin’ these many months. Which his ma let her tell Nat, on the swear 
of ’em both it wasn’t to go no further. Today the sick woman asks for 


3 Loe. cit. 
4 An Address, p. iii. 





parson, and the relatives, thinkin’ the - soul’s dyin’, snivels proper. 
And in comes Lily in her prettiest, and there’s Joe an’ the ring poppin’ 
out of his pocket, an’ it’s done.” Ma caught her breath, and on a quick 
gasp, with a beam that signified this was the crux of matrimony, she 
added “They love true, Janie. An’. . . an’ everybody's free . . . free 
for lovin!’ 


The autobiography of Emily Carr, published posthumously in 
1946, is entitled Growing Pains, which is an odd title for a narra- 
tive which includes the embarrassing chapter “Seventieth Birthday 
and a Kiss for Canada’’. For a reader interested in the life and per- 
sonality of this interesting woman, this book is disappointing, for it 

ssesses neither chronological nor psychological unity. A possible 
reason for the failure is that a great deal of the material that would 
otherwise have been worked up for an autobiography had already 
appeared in Klee Wyck, The Book of Small, and The House of All 
Sorts. 

In a three-and-a-half page entry headed “Love and Poetry”, Miss 


Carr disposes of the subject in a brief, but deeply revealing para- 

graph: 
Immediately upon my return from the West Coast Mission [late 1890's], 
I tasted two experiences for the first time—love and poetry. Poetry was 
pure joy, love more than half pain. I gave my love where it was not 
wanted ; almost simultaneously an immense love was offered to me which 
I could neither accept nor return. Between hurting and being hurt life 
went crooked. I worked and taught for all I was worth. When my teach- 
ing for the day was over, with a book of poetry under my arm and with 
my dog, I went to the Beach or roamed the broom bushes on Beacon 
Hill. From the underscored passages in my poets, poetry did not touch 
love as deeply as it touched nature and beauty for me. Marked passages 
are all earth and nature.‘ 


“I gave my love where it was not wanted . . .” That poignant 
phrase is all that Miss Carr (‘a prim prude by education”) would, 
or perhaps by the nature of things, could vouchsafe the inquisitive 
reader. Comparing London crowds and Canadian forests in the 
same volume, she confesses: 


The clamorous racing of hot human blood confused, perhaps revolted 
me a little sometimes. The woods standing, standing, holding the cool 
sap of vegetation were healing, restful after seeing the boil of humanity.’ 


Pause: a Sketch Book and the title section of The House of All 


5 The Heart of a Peacock, p. 132. 
6 Growing Pains, p. 108. 
7 Ibid., p. 273. 











Sorts contain sketches based on two intensely unhappy periods in 
Emily Carr's life; the one, her eighteen months spent in a Suffolk 
sanatorium in her early thirties (“By and by illness came and the 
fat girl subsided into a San with a limp and a stutter’’) ; the other, 
her twenty-three years in Victoria as the keeper of an apartment 
house and later a boarding house (“The door opened and gulped 
me. I was in the stomach of the house digesting badly in combina- 
tion with the others the House of All Sorts had swallowed, mulling 
round in one great, heavy ache”). As prisoner in each of these de- 
pressing situations Emily Carr exercised her sharp powers of observ- 
ation and recorded the often highly unfavorable impressions the 
people she came in contact with produced upon her. There is occa- 
sional relief, as in the sad little sketch of “The French Baby” in 
Pause and the happy ‘ ‘Doll's s House Couple” described in The 
House of All Sorts. 

Since animal pets held a central place in Emily Carr's life, it is 
not surprising that much of her writing should be concerned with 
them. Introducing the section on her beloved Bobtail sheep dogs in 
The House of All Sorts are the lines from Walt Whitman, “I think 
I could turn and live with animals, / they're so placid and self- 
contained, / I stand and look at them long and long.” The Heart of 
a Peacock is concerned mainly with her domestic menagerie of 
birds and beasts. For the reader who can perhaps admire creatures 
such as she describes more than he can bring himself to love them, 
many of her stories about them will seem sentimental. Some delight 
by their humor, like the sad tale of the frustration of the maternal 
urge of the white rat Susie. “Susie’s human went to the pet-shop 
and brought a sleek, gentlemanly white rat. Susie turned on him 
and beat him up so unmercifully, paying back with interest the 
scorn of the brown and black rat, that he had to be returned to the 
pet-shop. Susie lived and died an old maid.’”® 

(On a visit to the artist at the Simcoe Street studio on one occa- 
sion, the writer recalls his alarm on suddenly observing that same 
white rat, which had been exploring at the neck of Miss Carr's in- 
determinate sack, casually disappear into her mistress’s capacious 
bosom. ) 

Far and away the best of Emily Cart’s writing is contained in her 
first volume Klee Wyck and in the title section of The Book of 
Small. The second part of the latter, “A Little Town and a Little 
Girl”, records reminiscences of early days in Victoria, where Emily 


8 The Heart of a Peacock, p. 44. 
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Carr grew up. Much of this material, as for example the fact that 
Cook Street was built up on loads of rubbish, can have antiquarian 
interest for Victorians, who (like the writer) go on loving their 
home town in the way in which one goes on loving a dear old lady 
for no other reason than that one does. Also, of course, a biograph- 
er of Emily Carr, in seeking to understand his fascinating subject, 
would naturally clutch avidly at any shreds of environmental evi- 
dence, however dull intrinsically they might be. 

In strong contrast to the desultoriness of the sketches of the little 
town is the vividness of the portrayal, in the first half of the book, 
of the sensitive little girl “Small” (who was Emily herself). The 
author has succeeded in evoking the world of the child and in kind- 
ling the reader’s sympathetic interest in her intense joys and sor- 
rows. Here one finds pathos, humor, and penetrating observation. 

Small’s singing was so bad, Emily tells us, that her elders pro- 
tested that it shamed them before the neighbors. Because of this, 
Small often retreated to the cow-yard, where she was always so 
happy among the creatures ‘‘that the singing did itself. She had but 
to open her mouth and the noise jumped out.”” And when the sing- 
ing began, the cow would plant herself in front of Small to listen. 


The straight outline of the cow’s back in front of Small was like a 
range of mountains with low hills and little valleys. The tail end of the 
cow was as square as a box. Horns were her only curve—back, front, 
tail, neck and nose in profile, were all straight lines. Even the slobber 
dripping from her chin fell in slithery streaks. 

When Small began to sing the old cow’s nose-line shot from straight 
down to straight out, her chin rose into the air, her jaws rolled. The 
harder Small sang, the harder the cow chewed and the faster she twid- 
dled her ears around as if stirring the song into the food to be rechewed 
in cud along with her breakfast.9 


Klee Wyck, her first and best volume, won for Emily Carr the 
Governor General’s Award for non-fiction in 1941. The preface 
explains that the writing of the sketches comprising it had been 
done “for no other reason than to provide occasional escape and 
relaxation for the artist, or, at times, to fix clearly in her mind 
sequences of events and impressions of people and places, the edges 
of which might become dim.”’! 

The forbidding land of the West Coast Indians, with derelict 
totems engulfed in a sea of surging vegetation, was the land that 
inspired this solitary painter. 

9 The Book of Small, p. 41-42. 
10 Klee Wyck, p. viii-ix. 
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[At Skedans] there was no soil to be seen. Above the beach it was all 
luxuriant growth ; the earth was so full of vitality that every seed which 
blew across her surface germinated and burst. The growing things jum- 
bled themselves together into a dense thicket; so tensely earnest were 
things about growing in Skedans that everything linked with everything 
else, hurrying to grow to the limit of its own capacity; weeds and weak- 
lings throve in the rich moistness.1! 


The English could have their beautiful Epping Forest where, as she 
says in her autobiography, all things “were tame, self-satisfied, 
smug and meek; . . . [where] there was no turmoil of undergrowth 
swirling round the boles of the trees.” 

Emily Cart’s descriptions of objects in nature are often character- 
ized by a sort of animistic projection, observable in the Skedans 
passage above and notably apparent in her sensitive personification 
of the Indian dug-out in “Canoe”. 

It is understandable that a person endowed with her sensibility 
should have responded so directly to the vitality of the art of the 
Coast Indians. In “D’Sonoqua” she relates how, on a sketching trip 
to another remote village, she failed to outstare the image of D’Son- 
oqua, the wild woman of the woods, carved into the bole of a great 
red cedar: “Her stare so overpowered mine, that I could scarcely 
wrench my eyes away from the clutch of those empty sockets. The 
power I felt was not in the thing itself, but in some tremendous 
force behind it, that the carver had believed in." As she set about 
sketching another D’Sonoqua, “alive in the dead bole”, she was 
amazed to find a dozen cats materialize about her from nowhere. 
This episode was to become the subject of one of her best paintings, 
unique in her work for its surrealistic overtones. 

Throughout her life many people had caused this sensitive wo- 
man pain—her own relatives, her boarders, the snobs in England, 
the remittance men in Canada, and the people who scoffed at her 
art—and she learned to fight back angrily. But she was never hurt 
by the Indians, pathetic people overwhelmed by an invasion from 
Europe that they were powerless to resist. They accepted her, even 
the outlaw Indians she describes in ‘““Kitwancool”, who had chased 
away the missionaries and the surveyors. Of them her warm heart 
and sharp eye have yielded memorable portrayals, some of which 
are deft vignettes of but two or three pages, such as the poignant 
““Martha’s Joey”, “The Blouse” and “The Stare”, and the delight- 
11 Ibid., p. 27. 


12 Growing Pains, p. 192. 
13. Klee Wyck, p. 52. 





























fully humorous “‘Juice’’. 

Yet, on re-reading Emily Carr, we are forced to conclude that in 
writing “from feeling not from knowledge”, she too often failed 
to avoid the danger of sentimentality, which mere feeling, when 
undisciplined, so readily results in. A chief cause of this weakness 
as a writer probably lay in her inability to detach herself consistently 
from her recollection of a given experience that she was moved to 
write about. In a recent article on Emily Carr a friend of hers, in 
analyzing the shortcomings of Growing Pains, asserts, ““The lack 
of a specifically literary sophistication results in the very sentimen- 
tality that she inveighs against so vigorously in her letters. [Would 
studious reading of such a writer as Proust, one wonders, have 
taught Emily Carr the necessary detachment in the handling of 
autobiographical material? Or did the cause of her fault lie deeper 
than ‘the lack of a specifically literary sophistication’ ?} There is, 
in fact a remarkable contrast between the tone of such sketches 
as those based on her student days in England and San Francisco 
and the vigour and directness with which her letters sometimes 
comment on the same experience.” 

In view of this illuminating observation by a friend, we can only 
hope that the present copyright difficulties may soon be overcome, 
so that admirers of Emily Carr may have the opportunity of reading 
a generous collection of her many letters, together, if possible, with 
the promised edition of her journals. 


THE PUBLISHED WORKS OF EMILY CARR 


Klee Wyck, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1941. 155 p. 

The Book of Small, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1942. 245p. 

The House of All Sorts, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1944. 
222 p. 

Growing Pains; The Autobiography of Emily Carr, Toronto, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1946. 381 p. 

The Heart of a Peacock, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1953. 
234 p. 

Pause; A Sketch Book, Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1953. 148 p. 

An Address, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1955. 13 p. 


14 HUMPHREY, RUTH, “Emily Carr; An Appreciation”, Queen’s Quarterly, 65:276, 
Summer, 1958. 
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New Books 


| WOULD DO IT AGAIN 


By Robert E. Campbell. Reminiscences of the 
Rockies, in and around Banff, in the early 
days, told by a master story-teller. Rich in 
humour and history, adventure and anecdote 
$4.95 


HE WILL RETURN 


By Helen Dickson Reynolds, author of M 
Bain's Brier Rose. The story of a young artist 
who is deserted by her husband, a singer of 
charm and talent. She courageously brings up 
the family single handed. $3.75 


SAFE CONDUCT 


By Boris Pasternak, author of Dr. Zhivag 
Nobel Prize Winner. Contains most of Paster 
nak’s prose work with the. exception of Dy 
Zhivago. Includes an autobiographical section 
four short stories, his great poem, 1905, an 
lyrics. $3.25 
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ADAMS OF THE BOUNTY 


By Erle Wilson. The story of John Adams 
whose descendants live on Pitcairn Island to 
the present day. Here is excitement and ad 
venture and dlso a logical, commonsense ac 
count of the famous Bounty mutiny. $3.25 


THE SCARLET LILY 


By Nan Shipley, author of Anna and the In 
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Western Canada from 1860 on. Includes the 
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dian tribes; rum-runners and traders, North 
West Mounted Police. A Literary Guild Selec 
tion. $4.50 
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OUR DAY IN COURT 
BCLA Before the 


Royal Commission on Education 





SAM ROTHSTEIN 
Assistant Librarian, University of British Columbia 


Introduction 


Even in this year of royal commissions on almost everything, 
there must still be a few British Columbia librarians who have not 
participated in an official hearing. This is what happened when 
Muriel Carrothers, Walter Lanning and I presented BCLA’s brief 
on school libraries to the Chant Commission. 

The setting was solemn but the pace was brisk. The opening 
series of questions drew us into a full statement of our criticisms 
and objectives. Then exposition gave way to the more uncomfort- 
able period of assessment, as the Commissioners probed to test the 
validity of our case. They asked, we answered, and so it went for a 
full thirty minutes. 

What it all came to I cannot say. The Commissioners ideal no 
comment on our brief, but if I may presume from the number and 
kind of questions they raised, they were interested in it and are now 
certainly well acquainted with it. Our main point—that concern 
was more important than money — seemed particularly to catch 
their eye. Who knows? Modesty may still be a virtue. 


The Brief 


The following brief represents the views of the British Columbia 
Library Association on the role, present and potential, of school 
libraries in the educational system of British Columbia. The recom- 
mendations presented here received the unanimous endorsement of 
the Association, at its annual meeting in May 1958. 

This statement describes the present situation of school libraries 
in British Columbia and compares what it is with what it should be. 
The brief thereupon seeks to determine wherein lie the present de- 
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ficiencies of school libraries and concludes by presenting recom- 
mendations for their improvement. 

The description of the actual situation is perforce short on docu- 
mented data and long on impressions. No survey of school libraries 
has been made. The Report of this Royal Commission will, we 
hope, in some part serve in its stead. Three members of this com- 
mittee have been school librarians; all have visited school libraries, 
taught prospective teacher-librarians or worked with school boards 
and teachers in giving library service to schools. We believe that the 
analysis given here will be substantially confirmed by the Commis- 
sioners’ own experience in visiting British Columbia schools. 


I. 
School Libraries in British Columbia: The Present Situation 


School libraries in British Columbia range from the deplorable 
to the very good, with far too many of the former. By deplorable 
we mean the following: 

1. Many elementary schools do not have a central library room, 
only a shelf or two of books in individual classrooms. 

2. Most elementary school collections are inadequate—a couple 
of hundred books and these often useless hand-me-downs. 

3. Most teacher-librarians are not allowed adequate scheduled 
time within the school day for library work. 

4. Few elementary school librarians have received more than a 
modicum of training in librarianship. Most elementary school lib- 
raries are in fact in the charge of teachers who have had no library 
training but have simply been detailed for what they themselves 
construe as a purely housekeeping chore. 

5. Few secondary school libraries outside of Vancouver have 
adequate collections and even fewer are in charge of fully trained 
librarians. 

6. The Department of Education makes grants to school boards 
with the suggestion that $1.00-$1.50 per pupil go for the purchase 
of library books. Many boards divert this money to supplies, sets of 
supplementary readers, sports equipment and other non-library 
expenditures. 

7. The Programme of Studies lays down certain recommenda- 
tions for training students in the use of the library. The require- 
ments are all too modest and in any case are often ignored. Too 
frequently “library time” is regarded as subordinate to other sub- 
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jects in the school programme or is simply pre-empted for other 
activities. 

8. With few exceptions librarians are given little or no help 
with their work. Since many of them are quite inexperienced, this 
is particularly unfortunate. 

9. Too frequently the school librarian’s time is almost wholly 
taken up with clerical duties (loan records, etc.) and with process- 
ing duties (ordering, cataloguing, typing) leaving him little op- 
portunity for work with students and staff. 

10. Many school libraries lack adequate accommodation and the 
necessary equipment for efficient service. 

11. Teachers as well as students have need of books and the 
informational services of skilled librarians. Teachers must look to 
their school libraries for such indispensable adjuncts to their teach- 
ing and they will not now find them. 


II. 
School Libraries in British Columbia: Their Potential Role 


In short, British Columbia school libraries are not now doing 
what they could and should be doing. They could and should 

1. Provide a wide range of materials for the enrichment and 
support of instruction. Dependence on the text book is the equiva- 
lent of rote learning; a wide range of books brings the colour, the 
controversy, the details and diversity that make the learning ex- 
perience meaningful and personal. 

2. Provide the opportunity and stimulus for the development of 
the reading habit. There are probably many reasons why most Bri- 
tish Columbians read few or no consequential books after their 
teens but the inadequacy of the school library is certainly one of 
them. The social loss is a serious one. Unless we give up the time- 
honoured ideal of an informed citizenry our schools are obliged to 
do all they can to see that pupils become reading adults. It should 
not be overlooked that only the school library can reach all children. 

3. Train students in the use of library materials and techniques. 
At the University Library we see most freshmen wasting hours on 
assignments because of lack of familiarity with the library; as pub- 
lic librarians we have seen adults make do with misinformation or 
no information at all because they did not know that the “library 
is the place to find out”. The school library should serve as the 
bridge to university and public libraries. 
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4. Provide the teacher with the materials and assistance that 
will put flesh on the bare bones of the Programme of Studies. We 
deplore the student’s dependence on the textbook; we deplore 
equally the teacher's dependence on the syllabus. Teaching by rote 
is no better than study by rote and the one will adversely affect the 
other. 


Ill. 
Why the Present Inadequacies? 


Lack of concern rather than lack of money is the primary reason 
for the inadequacy of British Columbia school libraries. Despite the 
fine words of the cliche, the library is almost never, in fact, the 
“heart of the school” —it receives little direction from the Depart- 
ment of Education and little attention from principals and school 
boards. There are standards on paper but no enforcement of them 
and little encouragement to meet them. 


IV. 
Recommendations 


1. The Department of Education has published standards for 
school library performance. It should develop plans whereby these 
standards may be realized. 

2. It should seek to enforce their realization by the appointment 
of a director of school libraries, who would: 

a. survey the present situation to provide the data necessary for 

planning; 

b. inform administrators and teachers of the objectives of the 
school library and of the library's potential services to the 
school; 

c. provide consultative assistance to the many untrained and in- 
experienced people now running the school libraries; 

d. advise the Department of Education itself on the place that 
school libraries might fill in the educational scheme; 

e. encourage boards and principals to make full use of existing 
resources. 

3. The Department of Education should develop plans for cen- 

tralized processing of school library materials. It is much more eco- 
nomical to have one ordering and cataloguing operation, done 
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centrally, serve the needs of all than to have a score or more lib- 
rarians duplicating each others work. 

4. Provide regional ‘‘pool” collections to supplement the re- 
sources of individual schools. The per capita grants available to 
sparsely-populated rural districts can seldom hope to provide ade- 
quate collections. Yet, except for duplicate copies, a two-room 
school needs as many titles as a ten-room school if it hopes to pro- 
vide the proper support for the course of studies. 

5. The Department of Education should enforce its own present 
certification requirements for teacher-librarians (many now holding 
such positions are uncertificated), and require larger schools to 
have full-time librarians with graduate library degrees. 

6. Since the state of the school library usually parallels the 
degree to which the principals and teachers are “library-minded”’, 
the Commission might well urge the College of Education to give 
all prospective teachers some instruction in what the school library 
can mean in their teaching. 


+ os 
This brief arises out of the conviction that a good library is in- 
dispensable to good schooling. British Columbia’s school libraries 


are not good now but a little more money and a lot more concern 
can make them so. 
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THE IMMIGRANTS 


A REVIEW BY JOAN SELBY 
Vancouver Public Library 





BRANDIS, MAXINE, Land For Our Sons, London, Hurst and Blackett, 1958. 195 p. 
illus. 


Maxine Branpis, young Dutch 
housewife, emigrated to Canada in the post-war years; her destina- 
tion a farm at Terrace, British Columbia. She came with her hus- 
band and three small children and stayed to succeed despite inex- 
perience, the reduction of living to the bare essentials, the confining 
demands of a small town, an undeveloped community. Mrs. Brandis 
adds her story to the riddle of the recent immigration to British 
Columbia which has been such a feature of the post-war develop- 
ment of the province. She does not explain, but rather compounds 
that riddle by introducing a highly personal reason for emigrating 
—an idealized pledge made in return for the liberation of her 
country by Canadian troops. 

Mrs. Brandis writes an individualized account of one of the great 
human endeavours, the search for a new land and a new life. The 
theme of the immigrant has become a commonplace, not so much 
in its presentation in narrative or poem, but in our easy acceptance 
of it as a thing to slight with a shrug or dismiss with a casual nod. 
Yet it is a theme that is undeniably part of our heritage. The devel- 
opment of the West, the drive for land and the growth of settle- 
ment, the struggle for existence against hostile country and un- 
kindly nature has not occupied the same prominence in Canadian 
literature as it has in American. Perhaps our creative energies have 
been more closely engaged by other dissensions; those between 
race and race, religion and religion, have been a challenge to our 
writers and thinkers since Lord Durham mistook effect for cause 
and immortalized a fallacy in sonorous prose. But the theme of the 
immigrant is one that should be recognized and evaluated in our 
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growing, national introspection of our times and our antecedents. 
There is much to be learnt from those who came seeking, who ul- 
timately found; grafting old traditions onto new and bringing old 
values to fruition in new forms. 

We do have examples of this genre literature in the books of the 
inimitable Stricklands, Catharine, Samuel and Susanna. These three 
and Agnes (the one “that stayed at home”’ endlessly busy with the 
queens of England) were nineteenth century, middle class Sitwells 
with the same dedicated energy if not quite the same thin, rare 
sensibilities. It was a family that dwelt close to genius—buoyant, 
adventurous, questing, and highly literate. 

A glance at some of the books they wrote, as The Backwoods of 
Canada by Catharine (Mrs. Traill) or Twenty-Seven Years in 
Canada West by Major Strickland brings the inescapable conviction 
that these two, at least, are pedantic and dated. In face of her stiff, 
self-conscious style, it is difficult to believe that Catharine, already 
an established author, did not have a wider audience in mind than 
the “dearest mother” to whom her letters were addressed. The 
Major with his careful military mind and constrained, characterless 
prose is even more lost to us. But their sister, irrepressible, obstin- 
ate, opinionated Susanna Moodie, has left a classic of immigrant 
life in Roughing It in the Bush. 

What is it that sets this book above those of her family and of 
others that have followed in the same tradition, building on the 
theme of the hard and narrow life of the settler? The forced con- 
structions of nineteenth century prose with its over-stylized sentence 
and the conventions of Victorian thought (“British sailors never 
leave women to perish” is Susanna’s firm reproof to her panicked 
companions on the voyage) cannot disenchant us with the author. 
Her intelligence, her personalized approach to her straitened world, 
her marvellously quick ear for dialogue and her easy reproduction 
of it makes her book meaningful. Her characterization of the ““Can- 
adian Yankees’’—a race, according to Mrs. Moodie, whose ancestors 
may have been loyal to the British crown, but whose own activities 
were directed exclusively and continually to discomfitting the Bri- 
tish immigrant—is undeniably prejudiced, but still remains one of 
the delights of her work. 

Essentially, however, Susanna had the same material from which 
to spin her story as had her twentieth century counterpart, Maxine 
Brandis. It is the small tale of daily encounters, of daily toil and 
struggle for the land; the defeat of one day, the victory of the next. 
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Each is concerned with the numberless problems of a family’s life, 
as the baking of a home-made loaf, the care of livestock, the mul- 
tiple crises of children’s lives: unimportant in themselves but over- 
whelming in their accumulative effect which becomes the realization 
of success. In the long, prosaic recital it is only occasionally that 
Mrs. Brandis catches the drama of the situation, as in the telling of 
the dark, night battle to save the crops from a summer's frost. But 
Susanna had that instinctive feeling for the latent excitement and 
wonder in any human action or exchange that marks the born story 
teller. 

To some degree the differences between the two are inherent in 
their contrasting attitudes to the new world they found. Maxine 
Brandis came from her native country with a remarkably open and 
accepting mind and a thoughtful appraisal and respect for the ways 
of the new land. Susanna, however, was constantly at war with the 
new society and the new mores and in that dissent lies the germ of 
interest. There is little doubt which one would receive the prize for 
“good citizenship”. Nor is there any doubt which one will be re- 
membered and continue to be read as an interpreter of a significant 
theme, the presentation of the aloneness and the struggle of the 
immigrant. 





Reviewed by Gordon R. Elliott 
Baptist Convention of British Columbia, The Convention of Baptist Churches of 

British Columbia, 1862-1958, n.p., 1958, not paged, illus., pamphlet. 

This gaudy, highly illustrated advertising brochure with double- 
page spreads shows the branches at which you may deal. 

Belsham, Alice, and J. Philip Myers, History of Fort Fraser, n.p., 1958, 12 p., pamph- 
let, 2 cols. glossy offset, illus. incorrectly captioned, maps. 

This sketchy, skimpy handling of an interesting area uses old 
illustrations well. 

Board of Trustees of the Old Craigflower Schoolhouse, The Craigflower Schoolhouse, 

Victoria, 1958, 14 p., mostly illus., pamphlet. 

Although not a history in the real sense, this booklet on the old- 
est schoolhouse still standing in Western Canada could be used as 
a sample of how other specialised museums and historical relics 
may be presented to the public. 

British Columbia Sugar Refining Company, B.C. Sugar, n.p., 1958, 87 p., illus., hard 
cover. 

No one should veer from this book merely because its foreword 
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is written by Mary Isabella Rogers, “the wife of one president, the 
niece of another, and the mother of four sons who all became presi- 
dent.” Other companies please copy. 


British Columbia Women’s Institutes, Adventures in Cooking, n.p., 1958, 296 p., 
photographs and Century Sam. 


This centennial project of the Women’s Institutes of British Col- 
umbia contains specific “courses” compiled by each district: Arrow 
Lakes, for instance, contributed soups and stews; Vancouver Island 
South, canapes, hors d'oeuvres, and appetizers; Cariboo, meats; 
Douglas, poultry and dressing. In addition, this book contains a 
liberal sprinkling of household hints, poems, articles, and district 
histories. Un grand ragout. A truly Canadian culinary mosaic is il- 
lustrated in the usual measure of Irish stew, German soup, Polish 
Easter bread, Swedish meat balls. But current nationalism raises its 
ugly head even in cook books: no Kentucky fried chicken; no 
baked Alaska, no Alaska black cod; no New England boiled din- 
ner; never a Washington pie or a Lincoln croquette. From the Cen- 
tral Interior come the recipes for real adventures in cooking: recipes 
for prairie chicken, partridge, quail and mud hen, for wild duck, 
rabbit, roast bear and bear steaks, for porcupines which “roasted or 
fried as young pig . . . taste the same”. From the Fraser Valley 
North come fish recipes: baked rainbow trout, oolichans, Nicomen 
Island sturgeon, or sturgeon stew, and, ichthyologists, salmon on 
the half shell! Generally, however, those mule-skinners and gold 
miners who followed “Old Time Recipes” for grouse baked in 
mud, jerked venison, and scrapple would be disappointed to dis- 
cover that our cooks have lost the pioneer spirit and now recom- 
mend flavouring with “H.P.”, Worcestershire and chili sauce, rath- 
er than with pine needles, spruce berries and hooshum. 

Brown, W. W., and J. B. Stewart, Port Mellon, B.C.: Being an Account of its First 


Fifty Years, 1908-1958, n.p., Port Mellon Community Association, 1958, 36 p., 
flat stock, well printed 8 2” x 11 Y4” pamphlet. 


“Port Mellon’s early years rank so high in misfortune that the 
mere recitation of succeeding company names fills the imagination 
with thoughts of hopes that have been dashed”. This recitation 
does not always. 

Christie, James R., and Isabel Christie MacNaughton, The Story of Okanagan Falls, 

n.p., Okanagan Falls Centennial Committee, 1958, 44 p., illus., pamphlet. 

Best is the last page which shows horse and cattle brands in the 
district, but which nevertheless neglects to give the manner in which 
the brands should be described orally. 
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Corbitt, H. W., The History of Kaleden, Kaleden, Kaleden Centennial Committee, 
1958, 61 p., glossy stock, offset pamphlet, maps, illus. 


A chapter on fruit production is worthwhile. 

Crown Zellerbach Canada Limited, A History of the Municipality of Richmond, n.p., 

1958, 28 p., pamphlet, maps, illus. 

This “folksy” history is printed on Crown Zellerbach newsprint 
from Crown Zellerbach’s Ocean Falls, and covered with mill wrap- 
per from the same source. 

Duncan, Frances, The Sayward-Kelsey Bay Saga, Courtenay, Argus Pub. Co., 1958, 

51 p., photographs, magazine stock, pamphlet. 

Interesting personal material, well compiled from reminiscences, 
diaries, and conversations. 

Fruitvale Women’s Institute, History of Beaver Valley & Pend d’ Oreille Districts, n.p., 

1958, illus., pamphlet, not paged. 

Fruitvale from 1812 to 1958 in 15 pages and pictures. 

Gabriel, Theresa, Vernon: A Brief History, Vernon, Vernon Centennial Committee, 

1958, 62 p., maps, sketches, photographs, pamphlet. 

Nothing from the Okanagan tells the history of the fruit indus- 
try, but this one is filled with information on people and transport- 
ation, some legend, some fact. 

Galloway, Mrs. Allan, and Robert Strachan, comp., A History of Bright, Cedar, 


Cranberry and Oyster Districts, Lying Approximately Between Bush Creek and 
Nanaimo River, n.p., Cedar Centennial Committee, 1958, 26 p., mimeo. 


Notations on people, places, and institutions. 

Goodfellow, John, The Story of Similkameen, n.p., n.d., 88 p. (vol. 1), magazine 
stock, illus., map, stapled booklet. 

Anecdotes, legend, wild flowers and wild life, fur trade, Indians, 
and whites: all items of interest, pleasantly presented. 

Healey, Elizabeth, A History of Alert Bay and District, n.p., 1958, 101 p., photo- 
gtaphs, stapled booklet. 

The Kwakiutls, the explorers, Fort Rupert, and the missionaries, 
the first settlers and the canneries, all contribute to and are given 
credit in this district history, presented in a good, honest style. 
Hewatson, Bob, “Our Days Before Yesterday,” ed. Mrs. H. D. McCormack, n.p., 

1958, 31 p., illus., stapled pamphlet, flat stock. 

Interesting personal anecdotes and views on life in Burton, B.C., 
with such sidelines as why Louis Joseph, the Indian, called his mine 
on Mt. Nemultan “The Molly Bendum’”’. 

History and Legends of the Chilcotin, Williams Lake, Community Clubs of Alexis 
Creek, Big Creek, Hanceville, Riske Creek and Meldrum Creek, 1958, 48 p., 
pamphlet, glossy. 

A series of accurate and less accurate short biographical notes on 
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Chilcotin pioneers. On page 13, E. P. Lee arrived in 1887 and on 
page 41, in 1888. 
Johnson, Wellwood R., Legend of Langley, Langley, Langley Centennial Committee, 

1958, 183 p., illus., photographs, bibliog., sewn. 

This book of poems, anecdotes, history and localities is, as the 
title page says, “An account of the early history of Fort Langley and 
an intimate story of the lives of some, but not all, of the early 
pioneers of the district of Langley’. 


Kitimat Chamber of Commerce, Kitimat Today, Kitimat, 1958, 28 p., map, illus., 
town plan, pamphlet. 


Facts about and advertisers in Kitimat. 

Ludditt, A. W., Gold in the Cariboo, Vancouver, Evergreen Press, 1958, 40 p., small 
size, glossy pamphlet, illus., map. 

This short collection of short items, ‘‘an historical guide to the 
goldfields and some of the more important claims of the area”, 
would be of special value to tourists in the Wells/Barkerville area. 
Maple Ridge Board of Trade, Maple Ridge Invites You, n.p., 1958, 36 p., glossy 

pamphlet, highly illus., location sketch maps. 

“This brochure has been created to give you a brief picture of . . . 
a medium-sized group of towns and villages...” 


Matsqui-Sumas-Abbotsford Centennial Society, Where Trails Meet, n.p., 1958, 62 p., 
magazine stock, pamphlet, “cute’’, poor maps. 


Informative, interpretive, and generally readable. 


Monk, H. A. J., and J. Stewart, A History of Coquitlam and Fraser Mills, New 
Westminster, Jackson Printing Co., 1958, 26 p., glossy stock, pamphlet, maps, 
illus. 

A short but good work which might perhaps be a first step for 
writing a longer history using the same plan. 

Murphy, Herbert H., Royal Jubilee Hospital, 1858-1958, Victoria, Royal Jubilee 
Hospital, 1958, 160 p., index, illus., cloth cover, hard bound. 

The first 77 pages tell of the development of the various depart- 
ments of the hospital; pages 77-81 are devoted to Dr. J. S. Helm- 
cken. The rest of the book is a series of appendices giving a great 
deal of information, including a list of graduates from the School 
of Nursing year by year from 1892. 

New Denver Elementary School, New Denver, Eldorado of the Past, and Centennial 
Celebration Program. Prepared [ostensibly] by pupils of Grade VII and VIII of 


the elementary school in 1946, reissued by Centennial Committee, 1958, with 
program added. Not paged, flat stock, 2 col. illus. pamphlet. 


The booklet is packed with indefinite but interesting informa- 
tion, such as that newly arrived Japanese required a crematorium; 
New Denver's is equipped with “an electric fan and a fume cham- 
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ber to avoid any unpleasantness.” Colonel R. T. Lowrey might snort 
at the incongruous use made of a quotation from his “infamous” 
Ledge. 

Nicholls, M. A., comp., A History of Nanoose Bay, Nanoose, Nanoose Centennial 

Committee, 1958, not paged, mimeo., photographs. 

A mine of information deserving better treatment. 

Pearson, John, Land of the Peace Arch, Cloverdale, Surrey Centennial Committee, 

1958, 159 p., illus., maps, cloth bound. 

Poorly composed, difficult to read, no continuity, but informative. 
One chapter is composed of 48 one-sentence paragraphs. 

Powley, Mrs. W. R., comp., Early Days of Winfield, B.C., a.p., Winfield Women’s 

Institute, 1958, 30 p., sketch map, photographs, magazine stock. 

“It has been the intention in this history . . . to mention all who 
lived in this district before the First Great War, and those who come 
shortly after, and to bring the story of their lives up to 1957. If any 
have been omitted it is unintentional, as human memory is frail.” 
Rendall, Belle, Healing Waters; A History of Harrison Hot Springs and Port 

Douglas Area, n.p., 1958, 34 p., maps, photographs, cheap coated stock, pamphlet. 

Fairly well presented history and legends. 

Revelstoke Ski Club, Centennial Tournament of Champions, Revelstoke, Merchants 
and City of Revelstoke, 1958, 35 p., sketches, illus., pamphlet. 

This program of the 1958 ski tournament on Nels Nelson Hill 
contains some historical sketches of Revelstoke as well as informa- 
tion on some past champions. The town would have been wise to 
publish the W. W. Bilsland thesis. 


Squamish Centennial Committee, A Centennial Commentary sow the Early Days of 
Squamish, n.p., 1958, half-size pamphlet, book paper, sketches, illus., photo- 
graphs, map, advertising. 


A disappointment even as tourist lure. 
Upton, Primrose, The History of Okanagan Mission, n.p., Okanagan Mission Cen- 


tennial Committee, 1958, 81 p., map, illus., glossy, attractive cover with Indian 
motif. 


Some general information of good quality, but mainly biographi- 
cal notes. At least one quotation might be called aprocryphal. 
Woods, J. J., The Agassiz-Harrison Valley; History and Development, Sidney, Kent 


Centennial Committee, 1958, 113 p., paper cover, sewn, well printed, illus., 
magazine stock. 


A second edition, with minor changes, of a work originally pub- 


lished in 1941, now issued with “One Hundred Important Dates 
and Events”. 


See also Elliott, Gordon R., “History”, British Columbia Library Quarterly, 22,2: 
15-23, October, 1958. 
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News from the Field 





ACQUISITION 
AND ACTION 


COMPILED BY G. G. TURNER 
University of British Columbia Library 


Shakespeare said that “A sad tale’s best for winter”; but the sea- 
son's story for libraries and librarianship in British Columbia this 
year has been quite the reverse. New areas of activity for libraries 
have been obtained, and steps are being taken to ensure the de- 
velopment of librarianship. 


P’U PAN COLLECTION. In the wake of the Murray collection, 
the Friends of the Library have now acquired for UBC a collection 
of Chinese books and manuscripts. The collection, known as P’u 
Pan, was purchased from Yao Kwan Shek of Macao, and arrived at 
UBC in 112 big cases weighing eleven tons. About 90 per cent of 
the collection can be considered rare, some of the material dating 
back to 960 A.D. 

The 45,000 volume collection, together with 20,000 volumes of 
Chinese material already at UBC, will make the university, together 
with Harvard, Columbia, the University of California at Berkeley, 
and the Library of Congress, one of the five most important centres 
in North America for the study of Chinese history, philosophy, lit- 
erature, and geography. The material, together with Japanese ma- 
terial acquired by purchase and gift, will be used in support of the 
Asian studies program at UBC. 


BOOKS AND READERS. Clarke, Irwin, book publishers, have 
now opened a Western Canada Branch in Vancouver, under the 
direction of James C. Hogg. The branch carries a complete library 
of titles in stock, both educational and trade, including the lists of 
those British and American publishers represented by the firm in 
Canada, and will be open during office hours for the examination 
of books by teachers, librarians, and members of the book trade. 
On Vancouver Island, an affirmative vote in a December plebis- 
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cite has resulted in the rural area of School District 70 (Alberni) 
being declared part of the Regional Library District. Service to the 
area (pop. 4,800) is to commence July 1st, and necessitates the 
purchase of a second bookmobile (a Gerstenslager Pioneer-2400). 


MEDICAL LIBRARY SERVICE. On February 28th 45 doctors 
and librarians from many parts of the province gathered at the B.C. 
Medical Library Service Conference in Vancouver to discuss plans 
for a province-wide medical library service formulated by a work- 
ing committee of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of British 
Columbia (see Doreen Fraser's article in the October, 1958 issue 
of this magazine). 

Taking part in the introductory panel discussion were Miss 
Bertha Hallam, Librarian of the University of Oregon Medical 
School, Mr. Willard Ireland, Provincial Archivist and Librarian, 
Mr. Neal Harlow, University of British Columbia Librarian, and 
Miss Doreen Fraser, UBC’s Biomedical Librarian. The conference 
approved the plans in principle and opened the way for definite 
proposals to be submitted to the membership of the College. 


BCLA CONFERENCE. BCLA’s annual meeting is to be held this 
year on May 9-10 at Manning Park, on the Hope-Princeton High- 
way, thus combining business with pleasure. The new look in pro- 
gramming has the conference starting Saturday afternoon and end- 


ing Sunday afternoon, instead of Monday morning, as has been the 
case in previous years. The Saturday evening banquet will feature 
Mr. Willard Ireland speaking on the accomplishments of the Cen- 
tennial, while at the Sunday noon luncheon Mr. W. C. Mainwaring 
will explain the functions of the Public Library Commission. 


MEMBERSHIP. BCLA is an organization of library employees, 
trustees, and others interested in libraries. At the present time its 
membership includes not all professional librarians, certainly not 
all trustees, very few non-professional library employees, and prac- 
tically no others. This is a sorry state of affairs when one considers 
the vast amount of work to be done on behalf of libraries and 
librarianship in this province. 

When confronted with how little we do accomplish we are apt 
to complain about the smallness of our numbers, yet we make no 
great effort to increase them. If we are ever to get beyond the stage 
of a mere housekeeping organization, we must have more members. 
BCLA should give top priority to a concerted membership drive. 
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Joyce Morgan and Beverley Wilbur 
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are as simple and plain as possible. 

It contains 64 pages lithographed in two colours with ~ 
an‘attractive full colour laminated cover. ‘The 
cover is also washable. Price: $1.75 


MY FIRST HISTORY OF CANADA 
Donalda Dickie / 

To, introduce young people to the history of Canada, 
Dr. Dickie has thosen and arranged sequentially 
some of 'the.most interesting and exciting tales from 
Canada’s past. Oncé again, Dr. Dickie has shown her 
skill-in making truth more exciting than fiction. 
This book has been, most attractively illustrated 
throughout ‘by. Lloyd Scott, and has been set in the 
9” x 7" format, Price: $3.75 
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THE AQUALUNG TWINS 


AND THE IRON CRAB 
Frederick Falkner 


An exciting undér-water adventure story, suitable for 
girls and boys in the 12 to 16 age group. Price: $2.50 


ROCKETS AND SATELLITES 


WORK LIKE THIS 

John W. R. Taylor ; 
When will the first manned rocket penetrate'the __ | 
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To such questions as this ROCKETS WORK LIKE 
THIS gives the answers tight up-to-date, and 

where the. answer is still unknown it offers an 
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